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Here and Abroad 


People — Places — Events 


CONTROLLING WEATHER 


Russia claims that she has been 
able to control certain types of weather 
for some years. According to Radio 
Moscow, skies over the Soviet cap- 
ital were cleared by “cloud chasing” 
aircraft prior to a large parade in 
1952. The clouds were dispersed by 
sprinkling them with small particles 
of ionic silver and lead, the report 
claimed. It added that success has 
also been achieved in producing rain- 
fall by artificial means. 


GIFTS FROM INDIA 


Indian children will send 3,000 gifts 
to American boys and girls this year. 
The presents—consisting of ivory 
toys, peacock feathers, and handiwork 
—are now being collected in India. 
Most of them will be distributed in 
this country during October by Firoza 
Irani, 10-year-old daughter of a Bom- 
bay businessman. 


STILL STANDING 


France’s’' Eiffel Tower recently 
turned 70 years old. It was origi- 
nally meant to be a temporary struc- 
ture for the Paris Exposition of 1889. 
For this reason, the tower was built 
of the cheapest iron. Amazingly, not 
one girder or rivet has yet been re- 
placed. 

The Eiffel Tower will receive its 
35 millionth visitor this year. At 
984 feet in height, it ranks behind the 
Empire State and Chrysler buildings 
in New York City and several tele- 
vision towers around the world. 


TIBETAN RELIEF GROUP 


Lowell Thomas, commentator and 
author, is chairman of the newly 
formed American 
Emergency Com- 
mittee for Tibetan 
Refugees. Others 
on the committee 
include Supreme 
Court Justice Wil- 
liam O. Douglas; 
Joseph Grew, for- 
mer U.S. Ambassa- 
dor to Japan; and 
Representative 
Walter Judd of Minnesota. 

The refugees, who fled from Red 
Chinese tyranny, number in the thou- 
sands. It will require considerable 
money to provide for their tempo- 
rary needs and find new homes for 
them. 


REDS WORRY MOSLEMS 


The largest Moslem conference ever 
held in the holy city of Mecca, Saudi 
Arabia, is scheduled to begin on June 
15. Mohammedan leaders from many 
nations will gather together for the 
purpose of discussing communism’s 
threat to the Middle East. King Saud 
of Saudi Arabia and UAR President 
Gamal Abdel Nasser are said to be 
directing plans for the meeting. 
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CARMACK IN CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


RIVALRY such as this is far better than competition in missiles for war 


Fateful Economic Race 


United States Leads Russia in Farm and Factory Output, 
But Soviets Are Steadily Narrowing the Gap 


HE United States and the Soviet 

Union are today engaged in a great 
production race. They are contending 
for world leadership in total output of 
farms and factories. 

This race is part of the cold war— 
the military, diplomatic, and economic 
competition between the free world and 
the communist lands. As the leading 
nation of the free world, we must ex- 
pect that our accomplishments on 
farms, factories, and elsewhere will be 
compared with those of Russia, the 
foremost communist nation. 

Premier Nikita Khrushchev of the 
Soviet Union is using this competition 
to spur the Soviet people to greater 
achievements on farms and in manu- 
facturing plants. He is prophesying 
a communist victory, and with it the 
highest living standards in the world 
for his country. 


What is the present status of this 
race? 


Today we have a substantial lead 
over Russia in over-all production. In 
1958, the total output of U. S. goods 
and services (called the gross national 
product) was approximately 428 bil- 
lion dollars as compared with about 


192 billion dollars for the Soviet Union. 

We are well ahead in the production 
of such basic items as steel, oil, and 
electricity. We also lead Russia in 
the output of such farm products as 
butter, meat, cotton, milk, cheese, and 
oats. 

But though our total output is more 
than twice that of Russia, the latter 
is ahead of us in some areas. Allen 
Dulles, head of our Central Intelligence 
Agency, estimates that, for every 
machine tool we produce, the Soviet 
Union turns out 4. Russia’s annual 
production of railroad rolling stock 
(cars and locomotives) is thought to 
exceed ours. Mr. Dulles feels that the 
Soviet production of military equip- 
ment is about the same as ours. 

In general, it may be said that Rus- 
sia is gearing her production in large 
measure to items that are the basis of 
a nation’s economic growth and mili- 
tary power. U. S. production, on the 
other hand, is far more concerned in 
turning out consumer goods (items 
that people want and need) such as 
automobiles, refrigerators, clothing, 
TV sets, and household appliances. We 
also invest twice as much on housing 

(Continued on page 2) 


Tasks for States 
And Communities 


Financial Matters Are Major 
Problems Before These 
Governmental Units 


eaparecamne has ap in most of our 49 
states have met within the last few 
months to deal with a wide variety of 
questions. In most cases, the tough- 
est problems have been financial— 
how to meet the ever-increasing costs 
of governmental services. 

In Alaska, meanwhile, lawmakers 
have faced a different kind of job, 
setting up the machinery of a new 


state government—including courts 
and administrative agencies—to as- 
sume duties which until now have 


been handled by federal and territo- 
rial officers. 

Hawaii must eventually go through 
the same process, after elections are 
held, and after President Eisenhower 
has issued a formal statehood procla- 
mation. 

Money matters—spending, taxation, 
and debt—have held the spotlight in 
most of the other 48 states. Looking 
at the nation as a whole, we see that 
state expenditures—and those of local 
governments too—have been rising 
swiftly in recent years. Combined 
state and local spending in 1957 was 
47.6 billion dollars, or about 31%, times 
as heavy as in 1946. 

There is no great mystery as to why 
costs of government in the states and 
communities are rising. State and 
local agencies are responsible for near- 
ly all public-school expenses. They 
handle most of our law enforcement, 
finance much of the nation’s street 
and highway construction, and make 
sizable payments toward the relief of 
needy families. 

As America’s population mush- 
rooms, we need more schools, high- 
ways, institutions for the mentally ill 
—more of practically everything. 
These growing requirements add to 

(Concluded on page 6) 





FLORIDA’S CHIEF EXECUTIVE, 


LeRoy Collins, Democrat. He is chair- 
man of the Governors’ Conference, an 
association of the state executives. 
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UNITED STATES AND SOVIET PRODUCTION COMPARED 
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ADAPTED FROM NEW YORK TIMES 


SOVIET AND U. S. PRODUCTION of 6 important products in 1958, and goals that Russians hope to reach by 1965 


Russian Output Is Rising Faster than Ours 


(Continued from page 1) 


as the Soviet Union does, even though 
living space per capita in our coun- 
try is already 4 times that of Russia. 

The Soviet Union has slighted con- 
sumer goods. For example, it turned 
out only 1 automobile for every 50 that 
we manufactured last year. House- 
hold appliances and clothing are avail- 
able only in limited amounts. Accord- 
ing to Allen Dulles, Soviet citizens had 
available for purchase last year barely 
one-third the total goods and services 
available to Americans. 

There is 1 telephone and 1 
automobile for every 3 Americans, but 
only 1 phone for every 129 Russians 
and 1 car for every 572 Soviet citi- 
zens. One radio for every American 
compares to 1 for every 16 persons in 
the Soviet Union. 

This situation does not offer any 
reason for smugness. While our pro- 
duction is today more than double 
Russia’s, she is gaining on us every 
year. During the past 7 years, Soviet 
output went upward by about 914% 
annually. During the same period, our 
own industrial growth averaged about 
314% each year. 

(If this 7-year period had not in- 
cluded the latter part of the Korean 
War, when our economy was growing 
at a rapid pace, our rate of growth 
would have been considerably 
Actually—over the past 5 years—U. S. 
output has increased by less than 2% 
each year.) 

Why is Russia increasing her out- 
put so much faster than we are? For 
one thing, she started out to indus- 
trialize much later than we did. Ifa 
nation has 1,000 factories and builds 
1,000 more, its output increases by 
100%. On the other hand, if it has 
10,000 factories and builds 2,000 more, 
that is only a 20% increase. 

After the big head start we had in 
this country in industrialization, it is 
natural that our rate of gain is taper- 
ing off, for farms and factories already 
in existence are, for the most part, 
keeping up with the demand for goods. 
With its late start, the Soviet Union is 
having to expand its production facili- 
much faster to supply needed 
items. 

Another reason for Russia’s fast 
rate of industrial growth is that, in a 
communist country, the leaders can 
channel production in any way they 
wish. The Soviet officials have decreed 
that the emphasis be on heavy in- 


in use- 


less. 


ties 


dustry, which is the basis of national 
power. 

In the United States, it is not the 
government—in peacetime, at least— 
that decides what shall be produced. 
Instead, it is the desires of the people. 
If the people demand more automo- 
biles, then the private companies that 
produce autos boost their output. If 
American housewives want automatic 
washers, then the private makers of 
these machines expand production to 
meet the demand. 

This is the way the free enterprise 
system works. Americans believe it is 
a sound and effective system that as- 
sures the building of a higher standard 
of living. But, under the communist 
system, the needs and desires of the 
people are only a minor factor in de- 
termining what is produced. 


Will Russia go ahead of us in the 
production race? 


Nikita Khrushchev predicts that by 
1970 the Soviet Union will be out- 
producing the United States. He bases 
his prediction on the gains that he 
expects under the 7-year plan now get- 
ting under way and a following 5-year 
plan. The present 7-year plan calls 
for an 80% increase in industrial out- 
put over 1958 and a 70% increase in 
farm production. 

U. S. experts think it highly unlikely 
that 1970 will see Russia top us in 
output. Allen Dulles feels that a more 
realistic estimate is that Soviet produc- 
tion will be 60% of ours by 1970. He 
declares that Khrushchev’s promise 
that the Soviet Union will have the 
highest living standard in the world 
by 1970 is “patently nonsense.” 

Khrushchev obviously thinks that 
Russian output will keep on increasing 
at the same high rate that it has been 
in recent years. American observers 
feel that the Soviet leader can by no 
means count on this. They point out 
that droughts and other weather condi- 
tions have often cut Russian farm out- 
put. They think, too, that political 
unrest inside the Soviet Union might 
put pressure on the government to pro- 
duce more consumer goods. In such 
a case, the output of industrial equip- 
ment might then have to be cut. 

Moreover, these observers feel that, 
as time goes on, the Soviet rate of 
growth will decline as ours did. This 
is bound to happen in any older 
economy, they contend. 


On the other hand, some U. S. ex- 
perts feel that this trend will not be 
felt so strongly in Russia as it was in 
our country. They point out that 
Soviet leaders can, if they wish, keep 
boosting output without any relation 
to conditions of demand inside their 
nation. 

Khrushchev’s_ prediction is also 
based on a belief that U. S. production 
will continue to go upward by no more 
than about 2% each year. American 
economists point out that this assump- 
tion is not necessarily true. They say 
that a boom period might boost our 
output at a faster clip than in recent 
years. 


Should we take specific steps to 
meet this production challenge? 


Some Americans ask: ‘Why should 
we worry about the outcome of this 
race? So long as we are producing 
enough to maintain a high standard 
of living, is there any reason why we 
should care how much Russia pro- 
duces?” 

Others are convinced, however, that 
we cannot turn our backs on the Soviet 
effort. They say: 

“First, we must not forget that 
Moscow aims to spread the communist 
system over the whole world. A vic- 
tory in the production race would boost 
the prestige of communism, especially 
in the young nations of Asia and 
Africa which are not yet firmly com- 
mitted either to communism or capital- 
ism as an economic system. A Rus- 
sian triumph would convince many of 
these lands that they could raise their 
own living standards more effectively 
by modeling their economies on the 
communist system. 

“Second, a Soviet victory would 
mean that Russia would be able to 
pump more and more aid into under- 
developed areas. Already she is using 
this device to pave the way for later 
political penetration. A big Soviet 
upswing in the production of machin- 
ery, steel, oil, copper, and crops would 
enable her to expand her foreign eco- 
nomic program and increase her in- 
fluence abroad. Moreover, she could 
undercut the United States in the sale 
of these items in foreign countries, 
and deprive us of many of our overseas 
markets. 

“Third, a Russian victory in the pro- 
duction race would strengthen that 
country’s military might. With less 


than half of our over-all production, 
she is already spending as much as we 
are on arms. If her production ex- 
ceeded ours, she could easily double her 
present military outlay.” 

For these reasons, most U. S. observ- 
ers feel that we should take positive 
action to meet the Soviet production 
challenge. 


How can we keep our lead in the 
production race? 


There are many viewpoints on what 
should be done. Some of these were 
discussed at considerable length in an 
AMERICAN OBSERVER economic article 
dated March 9. In general, the con- 
troversy is between (1) people who 
favor “emergency” measures by the 
federal government, and (2) those who 
feel that such action would do more 
harm than good. 

The first group argues as follows: 
“To keep America from dropping be- 
hind Russia in the production race, 
and also to help reduce unemployment, 
the U. S. government needs to assume 
a far more active role than it now 
plays in the nation’s economic life. 
For one thing, it should provide large 
sums to help with the construction of 
schools. It should spend increased 
amounts on airports, housing projects, 
hospitals, and highways. 

“Such activities would promote the 
sale of building materials and many 
other items. They would provide addi- 
tional jobs, put more money into the 
hands of the people, create a demand 
for still more goods, and stimulate 
greater production. 

“Uncle Sam could borrow the money 
necessary to get new public works 
projects under way. A moderate in- 
crease in the national debt would be a 
small price to pay for faster economic 
growth. 

“Eventually, as the nation became 
more prosperous and people’s earnings 
grew, income-tax collections would 
rise. Over a period of years, there- 
fore, the federal budget could be kept 
fairly well in balance. 

“During World War II, the U. S. 
government took strong measures to 
control and supervise the nation’s 
economy. The emergency we face in 
meeting the Soviet production threat 
today is just as grave as though we 
were actually at war, and it calls for 
vigorous federal action.” 

Opponents of this view reply: “In 
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the long run, increased federal spend- 
ing on such items as public works 
wouldn’t help at all. If the govern- 
ment tried to finance the program by 
raising taxes, the people’s buying 
power might be reduced rather than 
increased. 

“Federal borrowing would be harm- 
ful too. Through a complicated finan- 
cial process, it generally creates new 
money. This money, pumped into our 
economic system, enables consumers to 
bid prices up higher and higher. 

“Such a development is known as 
inflation. If it goes to extremes, it 
will seriously interfere with produc- 
tion. Certain businessmen may find 
great difficulty in meeting increased 
costs of labor and materials. Many 
families will find that their incomes 
don’t rise as fast as living costs. 
They’ll eventually have to cut down 
on their buying, thus reducing the 
demand for goods and_ services 
throughout the nation.” 

“Over the years, America has grown 
strong and powerful through free en- 
terprise, with comparatively little in- 
terference from the government. Our 
best chances for rapid growth today 
lie in the activities of private indus- 
try. If, through more efficient and 
up-to-date methods of production, 
manufacturers can lower prices on 
their products, then demand will in- 
crease, and a healthy business boom 
will result.” 

These are some of the conflicting 
ideas on how we can best meet the 
Soviet economic challenge. They will 
be increasingly discussed in the 
months ahead.—By HOWARD SWEET 





PUZZLE ON 
CURRENT AFFAIRS 


Fill in numbered rows according to de- 
scriptions given below. When all are 
correctly finished, heavy rectangle will 
spell a word that refers to foremost prob- 
lems before state and local governments. 


1. Abbreviation for Governor Collins’ 
state. ‘ 


2. Russia produces many more ———__ 
tools than we do. ; 


8. Governor of California (last name). 

4. Free world foreign ministers are 
meeting in - this week. 

5. A new _________ -year economic 
plan is getting under way in Russia. 

6. A distinguished foreign 
scheduled to arrive here next week. 


visitor 


7. Franz Strauss, West German official, 
has just concluded a 2-week —_—-__ 
survey of our country. 


8. State and local 





__. have 


greatly increased in recent years. 


9. Head of the U. S. Central Intelli- 
gence Agency (last name). 





Last Week 


HORIZONTAL: Himalayas. VERTICAL: 1. 
Hague; 2. nazi; 3. Commons; 4. Castro; 
5. Lords; 6. socialism; 7. Egypt; 8. 
sugar; 9. Israel. 


BELGIAN REFUGEES early in 


World War II. 





url 


Germany’s dictator, Adolf 


Hitler, ignored Belgium’s neutral position and invaded the country in 1940. 


Neutrality Since the 1900's 





It’s Rarely Been Respected 


OES fence-straddling—being neu- 

tral—during the free world’s 
struggle against communism serve the 
long-range interest of nations hoping 
to keep their independence? Red 
China’s use of force to check rebel- 
lion in Tibet has stirred new discus- 
sion of this vital question. 

Among Asia’s neutral lands, such as 
India, concern has been great. These 
countries have tried to get along with 
both free and communist nations. 
They have avoided military alliances 
for defense. They have believed that 
standing on the sidelines will lead 
belligerents to leave them alone, should 
a war start. They have, until now, 
accepted Red promises to respect their 
independence as made in good faith. 


Asians Alarmed 


There has been worry among the 
Asian neutrals before, as, for example, 
when Red China first took control of 
Tibet in January 1950. This worry 
has now grown into real alarm. The 
Asian neutrals, says newspaper col- 
umnist Roscoe Drummond, are learn- 
ing “that a_ communist government 
cannot be trusted to keep its word.” It 
has become clear, he adds, that “neigh- 
bors of a communist government are 
never safe” unless they are strong 
enough to protect themselves. 

India is probably most concerned at 
present. Thousands of Red troops are 
now in Tibet along the Indian frontier. 
The Dalai Lama, religious and polit- 
ical ruler of Tibet, has taken refuge 
in Indian territory. For permitting 
this refuge, Indian Prime Minister 
Jawaharlal has been severely attacked 
by Red China’s propagandists. Nehru 
is troubled by communist agitators 
within his own country. 

Nehru recognized communist 
China’s 1950 conquest of Tibet, after 
the Reds promised not to interfere 
with Tibetan religion nor the local 
government. This promise has not 
been kept, and there are many Indians 
who argue that the government should 
change its course—show plainly its 
dislike of Red Chinese actions. 

Whether India will alter her poli- 
cies, and encourage Burma, Indonesia, 
and other Asian lands to do likewise 
is hard to say now. If these lands 
should lessen friendship toward the 


Reds, both communist China and Rus- 
sia would lose prestige in an impor- 
tant part of the world. Should India 
and others openly abandon neutrality 
and join forces with other independ- 
ent lands, communism might be dealt 
a sharp blow in Asia. If such a step 
should be considered, the Asians 
would have a number of examples to 
guide them. 

The United States, for one, was neu- 
tral through most of her history and 
yet was drawn into both World Wars 
I and II. At the end of the second 
conflict, our government abandoned 
neutrality as a policy that did not suc- 
cessfully keep us out of battle. U. S. 
policy became that of alliances for 
defense with other free nations—in 
NATO, for example, to check commu- 
nist aggression in Europe. 

Norway, Denmark, and the Nether- 
lands kept out of World War I as neu- 
trals, but were overrun by German 
forces in the second global fight. These 
lands decided that the best chance of 
avoiding war was in partnership with 
others. They joined NATO. 

Belgium, twice neutral and twice 
occupied by Germany, has chosen 
NATO in the belief that dictators— 
communist or otherwise—cannot be 
counted upon to avoid invasion, de- 
spite promises to respect independ- 
ence. 


Still Neutral 


Sweden and Switzerland, on the 
other hand, kept out of the 2 world 
conflicts and still pursue a neutral pol- 
icy. Their governments note that 
they have succeeded twice, and might 
do so a third time. Many outside ob- 
servers, however, have this to say on 
the subject: 

“Sweden and Switzerland were 
merely lucky in the last 2 world wars. 
Germany had nothing important to 
gain by attacking them, so she let 
them remain neutral. If the Germans 
had been victorious, though, they 
would probably have extended their 
control over these 2 nations. Next 
time, the Swedes and Swiss may not 
be so fortunate.” 

Many Swedes and Swiss themselves 
feel they’ll be involved if a nuclear 
conflict should begin. 


—By ToM HAWKINS 


The Role of Teamwork 
In the Game of Life 


By Clay Coss 


TEVE Allen, of TV fame, recently 

wrote his life story in Look maga- 
zine. 

Among many interesting facts, he 
brought out the point that, in earlier 
days on television, he was practically 
the whole show. More recently, he 
has become the leader or “coach” of 
a gifted team of performers. 

Without being surrounded by this 
fine talent, Steve Allen modestly says, 
he could not have maintained his high 
position in the entertainment world as 
long as he has done so. What he does 
not say is that his skill and wit as a 
master of ceremonies, plus his gener- 
ally versatile talents, bring out the 
best in his supporting cast. 

It is probably true that Steve Allen 
would not be where he is today if it 
weren't for his ability to work well 
with others and to get them to work 
well with him. Through this team- 
work, he has been extremely success- 
ful, and so have many of his asso- 
ciates. 

In whatever field of work one en- 
ters, he will almost certainly have to 
get along with others. The quicker 
he learns to be an effective, coopera- 
tive member of a group, the sooner 
he will be able to enjoy his chosen 
vocation and do well in it. 

The value of teamwork is illustrated 
constantly on the athletic field. Some 
time ago, a highly publicized football 
player was spectacular in piling up 
yardage, but his teammates noticed 
that he did not do his share in block- 
ing when fellow backfield men car- 
ried the ball. So the others gave him 
some of his own medicine for a while, 
and he didn’t look so good. It was not 


long before he caught on, changed his 
ways, and again had full support of 
his team. 

In school, at home, and elsewhere, 
practice cooperation and teamwork. 





talented NBC-TV 
entertainer, says the “team” is necessary 
to make his show successful 


STEVE ALLEN, 


Your ability to work well with others 
will be a big advantage to you in your 
vocational, social, and family activi- 
ties. Steve Allen and most other suc- 
cessful people know this to be true. 
As time goes on, you will discover the 
same fact—either the hard or easy 
way. 





No matter how much work a man 
can do, no matter how engaging his 
personality may be, he will not ad- 
vance far in business if he cannot 
work through others.—JOHN CRAIG 
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The Story of the Week 


News Capsules from 
Around the Globe 


Sir Winston Churchill is scheduled 
to arrive in Washington, D. C., next 
Saturday as an informal guest of 
President Eisenhower. The &84-year- 
old former British Prime Minister will 
spend 8 days in the nation’s capital. 
He ana President Eisenhower have 
been personal friends since World War 
II days. 

Churchill’s last visit to this country 
was in June of 1954. In all, he has 
made 6 previous trips here. 

A survey carried out by the Inter- 
national Press Institute reveals that 
nearly half the people in the world 
lack a free press. The institute, an 
organization of some 500 newspaper 
editors in 38 coun- 
tries, based its find- 
ings on reports of 
journalists who 
have worked in the 
nations concerned. 

The worst 
pression was found 
to exist in the So- 
viet Union and Red 
China. Controls on 
press freedom are 
slightly less rigid in non-communist 
dictatorships, the survey stated. 

United Nations figures show that 
Russia’s communist rival, Yugoslavia, 
increased its industrial output 
over the past 5 years at a faster rate 
than the Soviet Union. From 1953 to 
1958, Yugoslavia’s production 
88%, while Russia’s advanced 70%. 

The Savannah, the world’s first 
atomic-powered merchant ship will be 
launched on July 21 by Mrs. Dwight D. 
The ceremony will take 
place at Camden, New Jersey, where 
the 21,000-ton vessel is being built. 


re- 





Churchill 


has 


rose 


Eisenhower. 


Free World Ministers 
Head for Paris Talks 


Talks will begin in Paris this 
Wednesday among the foreign minis- 
ters of France, England, West Ger- 
many, and the United States. Our 
country will be represented by Chris- 
tian A. Herter, the new Secretary of 
State. 

The free world foreign ministers 
will discuss questions related to the 
West Berlin crisis. They hope, at 
this meeting, to iron out any differ- 
ences which may exist over ways of 
dealing with the Soviet threat to that 
city. 

On May 11, they will journey to 
Geneva, Switzerland, for a conference 
with the Soviet Union on the Berlin 
problem. If this parley is successful, 
it may be followed by a summit meet- 
ing of the top leaders of these nations. 


More Trouble in 
Latin America 


Two Latin American nations broke 
into the headlines last week as a result 
of revolutionary activities against the 
governments in power. 

A rebellion in Bolivia was quickly 
crushed, according to President Her- 
nan Siles Zuazo. 

In Panama, a former ambassador to 
Britain, Roberto Arias, was accused of 
promoting the overthrow of the pres- 
ent regime headed by President 
Ernesto de la Guardia. 


These developments indicate that un- 
rest to the south of us still continues. 


Current History Forums 
For Visiting Students 


Does your class plan to visit the na- 
tion’s capital any time during this 
school year? If so, you may want to 
attend one of the new current history 
programs offered by the U. S. State 
Department for high school students. 
They are held on the third Wednesday 
of each month at the State Depart- 
ment Auditorium. 

Global briefing officers will attend 
the special forums to discuss big world 
issues, and the role America is playing 
in international affairs. The State 
Department officers will also answer 
questions raised by the students. 

If you would like more information 
about these programs, or if your class 
wishes to make an advance reservation 
to attend a forum, write to the Greater 
National Capital Committee, 1616 K 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C., or 
to the Department of State, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 


Talks Continue on 
Banning Nuclear Tests 


Since October 31, 1958, representa- 
tives of the United States, Great Brit- 
ain, and Russia have been conferring 
in Geneva, Switzerland, on the subject 
of banning nuclear tests. So far, lit- 
tle has been accomplished. 

The United States and England have 
been holding firm on the necessity of 
a foolproof control system. It would 
include international inspection groups 
which could move freely throughout 
countries possessing atomic weapons. 

Russia views such a measure as po- 
tential “espionage” against her. She 
would allow only stationary control 
teams on her territory. They would be 
assigned to certain spots and would 
not be allowed to travel to areas of 
the country suspected of violating the 
nuclear test ban. 

The U. S. and Great Britain, in an 
attempt to break the deadlock, recently 
suggested that only certain types of 


space in surprise attack. 
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OIL PUMPING STATION in Iraq. Since this Middle East land’s King Faisal 
was killed last summer, a dictatorship—seemingly pro-communist—has governed 
with difficulty. There was recently an unsuccessful revolt to overthrow the gov- 
ernment headed by Premier Karim el-Kassem. 


nuclear tests be banned at first. They 
would include explosions on the earth’s 
surface, in the atmosphere below a 
height of 31 miles, and under the 
water. These are the ones which 
could be definitely detected from sta- 
tionary check points. They also re- 
sult in the greatest radiation harm. 

Underground explosions and those 
occurring in space would be permitted 
under the first-step plan proposed by 
England and the United States. Later, 
agreement might be reached on con- 
trolling these tests also. 

Even if Russia turns down this pro- 
posal, as she is expected to do, the 
rest of the world can see that we and 
the other free nations are continuing 
to make an effort to ban nuclear tests. 


Tibetan Leader 
Issues First Statement 


Leaders of non-communist nations 
throughout Asia and Africa are no 
doubt giving much thought to the first 
statement issued by Tibet’s Dalai 
Lama after he escaped from the Red 





GOODYEAR AIRCRAFT CORP 


AND NOW A SENTINEL to wern us of enemy missiles that might sweep through 


Drawing shows radar “dish,” 84 feet in diameter, and 


supporting base, 3 stories high. Lower portion of huge dome, which will protect 


the apparatus, is also pictured. 


northern sections of Alaska and Canada. 
warning net, built primarily to watch for attacking bombers. 


The new detectors are likely to be placed in 
They will supplement our present radar- 


Goodyear Aircraft, 


General Electric, and RCA are cooperating on the new Air Force devices, 


Chinese and took refuge in India. The 
Dalai Lama, looked upon by Tibetans 
as their political and spiritual ruler, 
accused Red China of violating the 
terms of a 17-point treaty signed with 
Tibet in 1951. He also made it clear 
that he fled to India of his own free 
will and was not kidnapped, as com- 
munist Chinese officials claim. 

The Dalai Lama gave the following 
account of the Tibetan situation: In 
1951 the country signed a treaty with 
Red China which gave that nation con- 
trol over Tibet’s defense and foreign 
affairs. The agreement provided, how- 
ever, that China would not interfere 
with the religion, customs or national 
administration of the land. 

Actually, Tibet did not enjoy the 
slightest measure of independence 
under Red Chinese occupation. All 
important decisions were made by 
Chinese officials. There was constant 
interference in the country’s religious 
affairs. In some cases, monasteries 
were destroyed and monks were killed. 

According to the Dalai Lama, his 
decision to leave Tibet came during 
uprisings in the capital of Lhasa this 
month, when Chinese forces started 
firing mortar shells in the direction 
of his palace. 

At the same time the Dalai Lama 
issued his statement, communist Chi- 
nese Premier Chou En-lai gave a 
speech declaring that Red China is 
the friend of all countries in Asia and 
that they need have no fear of Chinese 
domination. 


Radical New Weapons 
Being Developed Here 


A joint U. S.-Canadian research 
group is working on a “flying-saucer” 
type of aircraft. Defense Department 
officials say that the project, begun in 
March of 1958, has reached an ad- 
vanced stage. 

The saucer-shaped plane will be 
powered by propellers. It will be able 
to hover over a spot, or to move side- 
ways. ‘It will lift a greater load than 
the helicopter, fly faster, and be more 
maneuverable. 

The saucer aircraft, like the heli- 
copter, will have a big advantage over 
conventional planes in that it will not 
require a runway. 
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It has also been revealed that this 
country is working on a flying tank, 
and that studies are being made for 
an aircraft carrier that will be capable 
of lifting itself out of the water and 
rapidly moving sideways above the 
surface. 


Atomic Exhibit to 
Be Seen in Tokyo 


Japan, which saw 2 of its cities lev- 
eled by atomic bombs during the Sec- 
ond World War, will soon have a 
chance to view the constructive, peace- 
ful side of nuclear development. The 
United States has prepared an atomic 
energy exhibit to be shown at the 
Tokyo International Trade Fair from 
May 5 to 22. 

The U. S. exhibit will include some 
of the outstanding displays presented 
in Geneva, Switzerland, last fall at the 
Second International Conference on 
the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy. 
In addition, there will be some new 
projects prepared by American col- 
leges, industrial firms, and government 
agencies. 

Highlighting the display will be a 
model of the Shippingport, Pennsyl- 
vania, atomic power plant. There will 
also be a demonstration on the use of 
radioisotopes in industry, medical re- 
search and treatment, as well as in 
agriculture. 


West German Defense 
Minister Ends Visit 


Franz Strauss, West Germany’s 
Minister of Defense, is presently wind- 
ing up a tour of military installations 
in the United States. He arrived in 
this country 2 weeks ago. Before 
starting on the tour, he conferred in 
the nation’s capital with high level of- 
ficials, including Secretary of Defense 
Neil McElroy. 

Strauss, only 48 years of age, is one 
of West Germany’s most promising 
statesmen. Although he is not expected 
to. succeed Konrad Adenauer as Chan- 
cellor, many observers believe that he 
will one day hold that post. 

During World War II, Strauss 
served on the Russian front. After 
the war, because his record showed no 
nazi leanings, American occupation au- 
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BEAUTIFUL ALPS along this mountain highway will draw thousands of U. S. and other tourists to Austria next summer 


thorities sponsored him in West Ger-’ 


man politics. 

Strauss was elected to the first Par- 
liament in 1949. He held 2 cabinet 
posts before becoming Defense Minis- 
ter in 1956. In that job, he has helped 
his nation acquire a modern, growing 
defense force. 


Ninety “Ambassadors” 
Will Go to Moscow 


The United States is sending a group 
of 90 young “ambassadors” to the So- 
viet Union this summer. They will 
serve as guides at the American Na- 
tional Exhibition in Moscow’s Sokol- 
niki Park. The all-U. S. fair will open 
in late July and run for a period of 
6 weeks. 

The 90 persons who have been 
chosen as guides are between the ages 
of 20 and 35. They were selected 
from more than 700 applicants. Some 
came from as far away as Alaska and 
Hawaii for their interviews in Wash- 
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Lady Fare: Does this bus stop at the 
Ritz Hotel? 
Bus Driver: No, it can’t afford to. It 
stays in the garage overnight. 
* 


“I’m sorry, George, but I make it a 
rule never to lend money. It ruins a 
friendship.” 

“Why let that worry you? 
were what you would call 
friends.” 


We never 
very good 














BO BROWN-—-BEN ROTH AGENCY 


“Who won?” 


Tom: What would you do if you saw 
a horse in a bathtub full of water? 

Bob: Pull the plug out. 

* 

“IT have been with you for 25 years,” 
complained the hired man, “and never 
before asked for a raise.” 

“That, my man,” retorted the farmer, 
“is the only reason you’ve been here for 
25 years.” 

* 

Someone once remarked to Will Rogers 
that Webster spoke perfect English. 

“Shucks!” snorted the cowboy philoso- 
pher. “If I wrote my own dictionary, so 
could I.” 

* 

A feminine passenger had boarded the 
subway after the lights had gone out. A 
tall man standing near her asked if he 
could help her find a strap. 

“Thank you,” she replied, “but I have 
already found one.” 

“Then I wonder if you 
letting go of my necktie?” 

* 

Polite Little Person: I’m afraid you’re 
in the wrong seat, sir. 

Burly Individual: You’ve got nothing 
to be afraid of, mister, so long as you 
don’t try to move me. 


would mind 


ington, San Francisco, and Chicago. It 
was originally hoped that the group 
would include as many women as men, 
but fewer of them made application 
for the posts. 

The first qualification for the job 
was to be able to speak Russian flu- 
ently. In addition, the guides must 
be well informed on U. S. history, 
government, and economics. The rea- 
son for this is that, along with explain- 
ing the exhibits, these Americans will 
see and talk to Russians after hours. 
They will be quizzed about the United 
States and challenged to explain some 
of its problems. 

In preparing for the summer’s ex- 
perience, the group will be briefed on 
the types of questions they will be 
asked. They will not be given “set” 
answers or a propaganda “line,” how- 
ever. 

Vice President Nixon plans to be on 
hand for the opening of the U. S. ex- 
hibition. He will remain in Moscow 
for 3 or 4 days. The Vice President 
will be the highest ranking American 
official to visit the Soviet Union since 
President Roosevelt attended the Yalta 
conference there in 1945. 


Christian Herter Has 
Rough Road Ahead 


Christian Herter, America’s new 
Secretary of State, will be confronted 
by many difficult decisions in the days 
ahead. The former governor of Massa- 
chusetts takes over the job of John 
Foster Dulles at a time when crucial 
negotiations are approaching between 
the free and communist worlds over 
the Berlin situation. 

Fortunately, Mr. Herter, during his 
more than 2 years as Under Secretary 
of State, was the closest adviser to 
Secretary Dulles. He became even 
more thoroughly briefed on interna- 
tional problems during the period be- 
ginning last February 9 when he was 
called upon to serve as Acting Secre- 
tary until it could be determined 
whether Mr. Dulles would be able to 
return to his post. 

The resignation of John Foster 
Dulles, because of cancer, has sad- 
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dened the people of many nations be- 
sides our own. His record as Secre- 
tary of State is one of untiring de- 
votion to duty, and tremendous per- 
sonal courage. 


Main Articles in 
Next Week's Issue 


Unless unforeseen developments 
arise, next week’s main articles will 
deal with (1) health progress and 
problems in the United States, and (2) 
our foreign aid program. 


KNOW THAT WORD! 


In each of the sentences below, 
match the italicized word with the 
following word or phrase which has 
the same general meaning. Correct 
answers are on page 8, column 8. 














1. The plan adopted by the mayor 
for rezoning the city was extremely 
intricate (in’tri-kit). (a) dangerous 
(b) complicated (c) popular (d) un- 
popular. 

2. The defense attorney intimidated 
(in-tim‘idat-éd) the witness on 
cross-examination. (a) confused (b) 
bullied (c) frightened (d) misled. 


3. The Dalai Lama’s trip from Tibet 
was arduous (ir’di-is). (a) dramatic 
(b) difficult (c) long (d) dangerous. 


4. The ambassador used chicanery 
(shi-kan’er-i) in dealing with the 
foreign envoy. (a) flattery (b) 
threats (c) common sense (d) trick- 
ery. 

5. The country’s new premier proved 
quite erudite (ér’i-dit). (a) fanatical 
(b) irresponsible (c) learned (d) 
reasonable. 


6. Not much land in North Africa 
is arable (air’ab’l). (a) fit for farm- 
ing (b) rich in oil (c) mountainous 
(d) owned by native Arabs. 

7. The act was later nullified 
(nil’i-fid) by a Supreme Court deci- 
sion. (a) upheld (b) criticized (c) 
ignored (d) wiped out. 
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Tasks for States 


(Concluded from page 1) 
the financial burdens of state and 
local governments. 

At the same time, prices of labor 
and materials have risen. It costs 
far more to build a school now than 
in 1950. It is also more expensive to 
feed the inmates of prisons and other 
institutions, or to buy police cars and 
fire engines. Meanwhile, government 
employes have sought—and in many 
received—pay boosts to help 
them keep up with constant increases 
in their own costs of living. 

All across the country, state and 
city officials have been studying pos- 
sible ways to obtain greater revenue. 
Many governors have felt it neces- 
sary to ask their legislatures for heav- 
ier taxes on incomes, gasoline, retail 


cases 


sales, and so on. 

Higher levies recently approved by 
the New York state legislature pro- 
vide a good example. It is hoped that 
the new tax measure—enacted at the 
request of Governor Nelson Rocke- 
feller—will raise $277,000,000 in ad- 
ditional revenues to help balance the 
state’s 2-billion-dollar budget. It pro- 
vides higher levies on incomes, gaso- 
line, and cigarettes. 

People who live in New York City 
are likely to find themselves burdened 
still further by increases in various 
municipal taxes—now being sought by 
Mayor Robert Wagner. 

It is interesting to note that gov- 
ernors, mayors, and other administra- 
tive officials from both major political 
parties are calling for higher state 
and local taxes. Governor Rockefeller 
is a Republican, while Mayor Wagner 
is a Democrat. 

Groups of taxpayers in many parts 
of the nation fighting bitterly 
against proposed increases in local 
and They argue that 
vigorous campaigns to eliminate waste 
would, in quite a number of cases, do 
away with the need for more revenue. 
Sut, according to governors and other 
officials who seek higher tax rates, the 
communities must either 
more money or cut down on 
services that the people need and want. 

Federal grants of money—to help 
with highway construction, unemploy- 
ment relief, and many other programs 

have long played an important role 
in state and local government finance. 
In the year ending last June 30, fed- 
eral payments—or “grants-in-aid’”—to 
state local governments totaled 
nearly 5 billion dollars. 


are 


state levies. 


states and 


obtain 


and 


This money was intended to help 
with a wide variety of programs and 
undertakings, such as: operating ag- 
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ricultural experiment stations, provid- 
ing school lunches, checking floods and 
soil erosion, building highways and 
airports, providing public health serv- 
ices, constructing hospitals, furnish- 
ing assistance for the unemployed and 
the needy, clearing away slums, and 
building schools in areas where popu- 
lation has grown because of nearby 
defense installations or other federal 
projects. 

In most cases, the national govern- 
ment does not carry the entire cost 
of the undertaking. States ancl com- 
munities usually must contribute part 
of the money themselves in order to 
receive help from Uncle Sam. 

On certain highway projects, for 
example, federal outlays must be 
matched equally by those of the states. 
But on a special network of major 
roads known as the Interstate Sys- 
tem, the national government pays 
90% to 95% of the construction and 
improvement costs. 

Pro and con. From time to time 
there is a great deal of controversy 
over the general policy of granting 
federal money to states and communi- 
ties, Certain observers believe we 
should start cutting down on the aid 
programs. They argue: 

“Why should the central government 
collect money and then turn it over 
to state and local units? It would 
be far better to let the states and com- 
munities collect all their own reve- 
nues and carry their own financial 
burdens. It is true that state and 
local taxes would have to be increased 
if this were done. But at the same 
time, if the U. S. government no 
longer had to provide grants-in-aid, 
federal taxes could be reduced.” 

People who feel that grants-in-aid 
are useful and desirable reply: ‘The 
various parts of America are, to a 
great extent, dependent on one an- 
other. For instance, highways and 
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airports—no matter where located— 
are used by travelers from all sections 
of the country. It is appropriate for 
the central government to help with 
any project that will, in some degree, 
benefit America as a whole. Grants- 
in-aid are especially important to our 
less prosperous states and conamuni- 
ties, for they would find it very diffi- 
cult to raise enough money if left ‘on 
their own.’” 

A definite example. Here is the 
story of a specific grants-in-aid pro- 
gram, and a dispute concerning it: 

Over the last several years, the fed- 
eral government has granted nearly 
$119,000,000 to local communities to 
help them build sewage treatment and 
disposal plants. The communities 
themselves have set aside about $418,- 
000,000 for these same plants. 


According to President Eisenhower, 
the federal part of this program is a 
responsibility that the state govern- 
ments can and should take over. He 
favors a plan whereby part of the tax 
revenue which the federal government 
now levies on telephone service would 
be collected by the states. Then our 
states could use the money to help local 
units improve their sewage-disposal 
facilities. 

Democratic Representative John 
Blatnik of Minnesota, on the other 
hand, is sponsoring a measure that 
would increase federal spending in this 
field. He favors the grants-in-aid ar- 
rangement, and says: “Why give up a 
program that is working and replace 
it with one we hope might work?” 

For about 2 years, a committee com- 
posed of several state governors and 
high-ranking federal officers has been 
studying various questions on the re- 
lationship between the national and 
state governments. This group has 
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mentioned several federal-aid pro- 
grams that might be dropped if the 
states—in return—were allowed to 
collect certain tax revenues which now 
go into Uncle Sam’s Treasury. 

These programs include the one on 
sewage disposal, and those which pro- 
vide federal payments to help with 
vocational education, slum-clearance 
planning, and rebuilding after torna- 
does as well as other natural disasters. 
Much debate has arisen over the com- 
mittee’s suggestions. 


In general, are the state govern- 
ments well prepared to take over new 
responsibilities? 


This question can’t be answered 
with a simple yes or no. Some of our 
state governments are far better or- 
ganized and more efficient than others. 
It is widely recognized, however, that 
many states need to improve their gov- 
ernmental setups—whether they take 
on new responsibilities or not. 

® Representation. In a number of 
states, for example, the legislatures 
don’t accurately represent the entire 
populations. Certain communities get 
far heavier representation than others. 
In the nation as a whole, legislative 
districts that contain about a third of 
our population elect a majority of our 
state lawmakers. In one eastern state, 
a group of districts containing only a 
tenth of the population furnishes a 
majority of members in the legisla- 
ture’s lower house. 

As numerous readers may recall, 
we mentioned this situation in an ar- 
ticle a few months ago, and said: 

“Generally speaking, towns and cit- 
ies are underrepresented in compari- 
son to rural communities. Largely, 
this is because cities and suburban 
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areas haven’t received additional state 
representatives in proportion to their 
rapid growth. 

“While nobody advocates neglect- 
ing the rural communities and their 
problems, it is felt by many people 
that our expanding cities should be 
allowed to exert greater influence in 
the legislatures than they do now.” 

® Administrative machinery, in a 
number of states, is cumbersome and 
inefficient. The people of a state gen- 
erally hold their governor responsible 
for anything that goes wrong in the 
executive branch; yet the state con- 
stitution may give various depart- 
ments and agencies so much independ- 
ence that the governor has no real 
voice in their management. 

Efforts are constantly under way, in 
one state or another, to improve and 
strengthen the legislative and admin- 
istrative setups. As improvements 
are made, the states will be better 
able to cope with their financial and 
other problems, and perhaps to re- 
lieve the federal government of cer- 
tain burdens that it now carries. 

U. S. & state courts. An interest- 
ing question on the relationship be- 
tween federal and state governments 
recently came before the U. S. Su- 
preme Court. It involved the so- 
called “double jeopardy” provision of 
the U. S. Constitution, which says 
that—if an accused person is put on 
trial and found not guilty—he can’t 
be tried again (or “twice put in jeop- 
ardy”) for the same offense. 

But certain misdeeds—most bank 
robberies, for example—are violations 
of both federal and state laws. So 
the Supreme Court has, in effect, de- 
cided that a single act can be 2 of- 
fenses—1 against the state and 1 
against the nation. Last month, Amer- 
ica’s top justices ruled that an alleged 
bank robber can be tried and con- 
victed in a state court after having 
been released by a federal court—and 
that the 2 trials do not violate the 
Constitutional restriction against 
“double jeopardy.” 

Four of the justices, including Chief 
Justice Earl Warren, strenuously ob- 
jected to this decision; but 5 sup- 
ported it, and the Court operates by 
majority vote. 

Conclusion: The federal, state, and 
local governments all carry out im- 
portant roles in America today. In 
numerous cases, where their powers 
and interests overlap, they cooperate. 
Many of their problems are similar 
—as in raising money to meet ever- 
increasing demands for governmental 
services. 

The alert citizen knows that he must 
take an active interest in what is done 
at all levels of government if this na- 
tion is to handle its public affairs wise- 
ly and efficiently. —By ToM MYER 
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FINANCIAL PICTURE OF STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENTS 




































































































































































REVENUE SPENDING | PUBLIC DEBT | SPENDING ON | SPENDING FEDERAL GRANTS 
STATE PER PERSON PER PERSON PER PERSON EDUCATION | ON HEALTH TO STATE AND 
AND RANK AND RANK AND RANK PER PERSON PER PERSON LOCAL AGENCIES 
ALABAMA $161.59 | 44 | $178.06 | 42| $175.67 | 36 $ 56.32 $11.01 $120,088,000 
ALASKA SEE CAPTION 
ARIZONA 243.91 | 14 272.98 | 12 282.33 | 17 114.39 12.00 53,470,000 
ARKANSAS 150.95 | 47 147.56 | 49 158.54 | 40 52.32 10.34 75,447,000 
CALIFORNIA 314.06 3 321.20 4 327.02 | 10 119.39 24.02 464,773,000 
COLORADO 271.25 a 281.07 279.96 | 18 102.42 _ 16.95 90,294,000 
CONNECTICUT 246.63 | 13 324.63 3 405.19 6 94.39 22.99 50,075,000 
DELAWARE 206.73 | 30 243.42 | 21 505.19 2 97.20 17.35 9,944.000 
FLORIDA 219.58 | 26 235.95 | 27 296.37 | 14 71.02 19.44 112,332,000 
GEORGIA 179.76 | 40 185.86 | 41 219.39 | 26 68.23 19.27 123,147,000 
HAWAII SEE CAPTION 
IDAHO 227.09 | 25 233.27 | 28 146.98 | 43 81.62 16.03 28,399,000 
ILLINOIS 218.21 | 27 227.73 | 30 294.05 | 15 78.01 17.75 200,220,000 
INDIANA 183.79 | 38 206.75 | 35 175.37 | 37 89.58 16.37 62,153,000 
IOWA 229.30 | 22 236.05 | 26 116.59 | 47 91.94 14.09 85,017,000 
KANSAS 235.90 | 18 272.79 | 13 311.45 | 12 91.51 17.21 63,781,000 
KENTUCKY 151.14 | 46 154.18 | 47 145.93 | 44 55.55 9.93 86,845,000 
LOUISIANA 259.60 | 10 276.55 | 11 342.31 9 86.49 16.26 133,628,000 
MAINE 200.24 | 32 209.66 | 33 206.89 | 29 64.07 13.33 29,056,000 
MARYLAND 207.26 | 29 240.35 | 24 491.10 78.08 20.12 65,047,000 
MASSACHUSETTS | 252.34 | 12 292.39 6 449.57 70.41 30.57 128,230,000 
MICHIGAN 234.85 | 19 262.81 | 15 236.84 | 25 105.71 24.12 170,753,000 
MINNESOTA | 242.59 | 15 256.70 | 17 194.23 | 33 100.63 23.45 85,986,000 
MISSISSIPPI 160.19 | 45 151.84 | 48 140.52 | 45 51.31 10.61 90,111,000 
MISSOURI 181.56 | 39 196.78 | 38 162.35 | 39 65.82 14.26 170,439,000 
MONTANA 275.81 7 281.73 8 217.09 | 27 101.34 13.07 33,573,000 
NEBRASKA 195.56 | 36 202.39 | 37 351.54 8 78.24 14.13 39,498,000 
NEVADA 357.97 1 367.71 1 251.48 | 23 95.13 31.07 21,759,000 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 196.26 | 35 242.87 | 22 195.46 | 32 72.32 23.42 20,006,000 
NEW JERSEY 213.82 | 28 236.81 | 25 384.42 7 78.82 18.91 76,001,000 
NEW MEXICO 295.80 278.37 | 10 240.85 | 24 109.46 17.18 70,262,000 
NEW YORK 282.01 5 296.05 5 568.62 1 88.85 32.30 354,770,000 
NORTH CAROLINA | 162.58 | 43 161.79 | 44 174.07 | 38 65.35 12.73 108,783,000 
NORTH DAKOTA 259.03 | 11 258.67 | 16 130.60 | 46 82.13 13.58 32,244,000 
OHIO 200.41 | 31 222.91 | 32 278.92 | 19 80.87 14.92 208,989,000 
OKLAHOMA 233.19 | 20 248.57 | 19 254.58 | 22 88.49 11.69 133,599,000 
OREGON 277.56 6 271.69 | 14 261.10 | 21 105.36 15.94 79,235,000 
PENNSYLVANIA 197.13 | 34 196.48 | 39 309.71 | 13 70.74 14.89 203,734,000 
RHODE ISLAND 192.18 | 37 209.16 | 34 291.31 | 16 60.92 17.65 33,559,000 
SOUTH CAROLINA | 149.44 | 49 154.82 | 45 179.14 | 35 67.16 14.16 57,518,000 
SOUTH DAKOTA 241.97 | 16 244.69 | 20 77.96 | 48 85.38 8.06 31,163,000 
TENNESSEE 165.52 | 42 163.70 | 43 269.33 | 20 58.90 14.60 92,539,000 
TEXAS 199.07 | 33 203.81 | 36 315.16 | 11 80.51 11.36 287 693,000 
UTAH 228.69 | 23 232.40 | 29 192.61 | 34 105.05 12.62 30,845,000 
VERMONT 228.62 | 24 249.22 | 18 149.50 | 42 85.45 15.39 13,605,000 
VIRGINIA 179.28 | 41 187.22 | 40 211.64 | 28 67.96 13.82 72,350,000 
WASHINGTON 265.09 9 286.20 7 485.65 4 102.90 22.57 104,396,000 
WEST VIRGINIA 150.55 | 48 154.81 | 46 203.43 | 30 63.27 9.18 50,184,000 
WISCONSIN 229.60 | 21 242.83 | 23 153.94 | 41 78.00 19.39 76,394,000 
WYOMING 341.85 2 328.49 2 199.91 | 31 119.87 24.98 39,030,000 
DIST. OF COL. 237.50 | 17 225.82 | 31 45.61 | 49 47.34 35.75 43,254,000 






































STATE AND COMMUNITY finances. All columns refer to state and local 
governments combined. No private spending or income is included. “Per person” 
figures are averages based on entire state population. Statistics on “federal 
grants” are for 1958; all others refer to 1957. Figures on Alaska and Hawaii have 


not been included, since neither was in the Union during periods covered. Rank- 
ings are presented for 48 states and the District of Columbia. All items here are 
from U.S. government sources. If you have our “United States in Facts and 
Figures” chart on your classroom wall, you may want to put this beside it. 
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Readers Say— 











I disagree with Mary Concannon 
(Readers Say, March 9), who wrote that 
we should use our foreign aid funds on 


missiles and_ satellites. Communism 
breeds in impoverished lands. Our aid 
to such nations provides a_ bulwark 


against communism. Too much spend- 

ing on missiles could help cause a war. 
MARYAN CHURTON, 
Santa Cruz, California 


* 


Can we afford to send food to other 
countries when we need it right here at 
home? We have so many out of work 
here. They could certainly use this food. 

BARBARA ROTH, 
Buffalo, New York 


* 


Too much money is spent on housing 
projects. Many of the buildings replac- 
ing the slums are turned right back into 
slums by the people who live in them. 
If we spent this money on producing 
better missiles, we might be able to com- 
pete with the Russians. 

BEVERLY HOSIER, 
Millerton, New York 
& 


If only one-half the money spent on 
tobacco and alcohol in America were used 
for educational purposes, there would be 
no need for cutting expenses on other 
projects. The first concern of the Ameri- 
can people should be the education of the 
future generation. 

JERRILYNN PUDSCHUN, 
Saginaw, Michigan 


* 

The Eisenhower Administration has 
taken a stand-pat attitude toward the 
problem of unemployment. They prefer 
to wait until business conditions improve, 
and to let the problem solve itself. Some- 
thing must be done, and now. 

DoroTHY KEVENY, 
Dorchester, Massachusetts 
* 

I agree with President Eisenhower on 
his views about economic issues. Since 
our output of goods and services did in- 
crease in the last quarter of 1958, this 
should create new jobs for workers. Fed- 
eral borrowing and _ spending would 
merely create more inflation. 

CARY WREN, 
St. Louis, Missouri 
* 

Here are 2 ways to lick the problem 
of unemployment. First, our government 
should institute programs to improve 
public facilities—parks, playgrounds, 
roads, schools, etc. Second, more people 

















should be trained as specialists. There 
are too many manual workers available 
today and not enough skilled technicians 
and professional people. 
MARIO IMPICCINI, 
Washington, Pennsylvania 
. 

I think we should have a shorter work- 
ing day. Then there would be less un- 
employment, and the men would have 
more time with their families. 

FRANK MURPHY, 
Clarksville, Pennsylvania 
* 


If all people would be more friendly 
to one another, there would be fewer 
conflicts, less suspicion, and greater trust 


among nations and individuals. 
RONALD HULSHIZER, 
Carpenter, Iowa 
* 
How can teen-agers show responsi- 


bility and respect for discipline if they 
have never been taught these qualities? 
It’s time for parents and schools to give 
more training along these lines. 
PEGGY RUTLEDGE, 
Seattle, Washington 
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YOUNG LADY helps customer work out plans for summer vacation in Europe 


Good Prospects in Travel Work 


More and More Americans Go on Tours 


N the summer months, millions of 

Americans will go on vacation trips 
at home and abroad. A record num- 
ber of 1,600,000 Americans are ex- 
pected to travel overseas for business 
purposes or pleasure jaunts this year. 
Millions more will make trips in their 
cars or on trains, airplanes, and buses 
in this country. All this going and 
coming means vocational opportuni- 
ties for travel agents. 

The term travel agent is rather a 
broad one used to describe the work 
of people who plan and manage trips 
for others. In a small organization, 
one individual may do all the jobs 
connected with arranging the trips. In 
a large bureau, though, different jobs 
are done by different people. 

Salesmen, for instance, make con- 
tacts for an agency and try to sell its 
services. 

Itinerary people actually plan the 
routes that the traveler will take and, 
if requested, secure the necessary 
hotel reservations. 

Guides conduct group tours, answer 
questions as they go along, and do all 
they can to make the trip an enjoy- 
able one. 

In addition to these customer-con- 
tact employes, travel agencies and the 
travel industry in general engage 
many other kinds of workers. Some 
men and women are needed, for in- 
stance, in travel advertising. Others 
represent hotels and resorts, rather 
than the travel agency, and cooperate 
with the agency employes in arrang- 
ing accommodations for individuals or 
groups. 

Qualifications. The qualities you 
need will depend somewhat on the 
branch of work you choose in the field. 
Salesmen, of course, should have pleas- 
ant, outgoing personalities and be able 
to talk easily and convincingly about 
their firm’s services. 

Itinerary people must be painstak- 
ing and they must be able to keep up 
with many details. A single mistake 
‘an spoil an expensive vacation or an 
important business trip. 

Guides must be friendly and pleas- 
ant, and know their routes thoroughly 
so they can supply as much informa- 
tion as possible about places to which 
travelers are going. 

Preparation. You can get the neces- 
sary training while on the job. A col- 
lege education, though not essential, 


will provide a very good background 
for the work. Courses in art, geog- 
raphy, literature, history, and foreign 
languages are particularly helpful in 
this work. 

If you are employed by an agency, 
you may start as a clerk or stenog- 
rapher. You can learn a great deal 
from your regular day-to-day duties. 
Eventually, you may be sent on a tour 
in a minor capacity, or you may be 
given other assignments that require 
travel. Over a period of time, if you 
work hard, you can obtain the back- 
ground of experience you must have 
to get ahead in this vocation. 

Earnings. As a beginner, your in- 
come will not be high. Clerks and 
stenographers in most agencies start 
at about $55 to $60 a week. Sales- 
men and itinerary people usually earn 

5,000 to $7,000 a year. A few man- 
agers of large travel offices earn $10,- 
000 or more a year. 

Facts to weigh. The work is pleas- 
ant and stimulating, and offers op- 
portunities to travel abroad. Also, 
you can open a travel office of your 
own if you have business ability and 
the necessary funds. 

The chief disadvantage is that 
travel drops off sharply when gen- 
eral business prosperity declines. 
Hence, the field doesn’t offer as much 
security as you might find in another 
-areer. 

More information. Talk to persons 
who work in travel agencies. Look 
under “Travel Agent” or “Travel Bu- 
reau” in the classified section of your 
local telephone book. 

—By ANTON BERLE 





Pronunciations 


Chou En-lai—jo6 én-li 

Faisal—fa’sul 

Franz Strauss—frinz strous (ow as in 
out) 

Gamal Abdel Nasser—gi-mial’ Ab-dél 
nas’ér 

Karim el-Kassem—ki-rém’ é]-ka’sém 

Nikita Khrushchey—nyiké’tuh kroosh- 
chawf 

Saud—sii-60d’ 





Answers to Know That Word 


1. (b) complicated; 2. (c) frightened; 
3. (b) difficult; 4. (d) trickery; 5. (c) 
learned; 6. (a) fit for farming; 7. (d) 
wiped out. 





News Quiz 











States & Communities 


1. What unusual task has the Alaskan 
legislature been performing this year? 


2. Combined state and local spending 
was about how many billion dollars in 
1957: 12.3, 25.8, 36.1, or 47.6? 


8. Give some reasons why costs of gov- 
ernment in our states and communities 
are rapidly increasing. 


4. Because of this increase, what have 
numerous governors, mayors, and other 
administrative officials advocated? How 
do their opponents argue? 


5. What are federal “grants-in-aid”? 
List several purposes for which they are 
used. 


6. Give general arguments for and 


against such grants. 


7. Discuss one or more ways in which 
various state governments might be im- 
proved and strengthened. 


8. What did the U. S. Supreme Court 
recently decide concerning people who, 
through a single act, have violated both 
federal and state laws? 


1. Do you believe that the states and 
communities, in most cases, can and 
should solve their financial problems 
simply by practicing rigid economy; or 
do you think some tax increases are 
necessary? Explain your position. 


2. If—throughout the nation—federal 
grants-in-aid were sharply reduced, do 
you think your community would be 
better or worse off in the long run? Give 
reasons for your answer. 


U. S.-Soviet Economies 


1. Where do we stand in the economic 
race with Russia? 


2. Why is production increasing faster 
in the Soviet Union than in our country? 


3. What does Premier Nikita Khrush- 
chev predict concerning the status of this 
race in 1970? 


4. How do most American experts re- 
gard Khrushchev’s prediction? 


5. Why do many observers think we 
should take steps to meet Russia’s produc- 
tion challenge? 


6. Give the opinions of those who feel 
that the U. S. government should play a 
more active role in spurring our in- 
dustrial output. 


7. What views are advanced by those 
who oppose such a policy? 


Discussion 


1. Do you think that Americans should 
be alarmed about the status of the U. S.- 
Soviet production race? Why, or why not? 


2. What steps do you believe we should 
take to meet this problem? Explain. 


Miscellaneous 


1. What will be the highlight of the 
U. S. nuclear-energy exhibit in Japan 
next month? 


2. Tell of several new weapons on 
which our government is reported to be 
working. 

3. What percentage of the world’s 
people, according to a recent survey, 
enjoy a free press? 


4. Does Russia insist on a foolproof de- 
tection system in connection with banning 
nuclear tests? Explain. 


5. Briefly tell how the American guides 
to our exhibition in Moscow this summer 
have been selected, and what some of their 
duties will be. 


6. What nations are sending ministers 
to the Paris talks opening this Wednes- 
day? 

7. Why has the West German Defense 


Minister toured the United States for the 
past 2 weeks? 
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